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ABSTRACT 

Teaching English to Speakers of Other Languages and 
Dialects is a complex task, Hovever, there is a growing awareness of 
the similarities of the various types of English teaching, as well as 
a recognition of the need for communication among teachers* 
Well-designed TESL or TEFL curricula, regardless of the type of 
program, share certain objectives and principles which emphasize the 
need for integration of the student into the target language 
community through carefully designed linguistic and cultural 
instruction. The differences in the varying TESOLD programs can be 
summarized as follows: (1) eSL teachers of immigrants and residents 
deal with the problems of acculturation to the English environment; 
(2) bilingual teachers face the complex problems arising from an 
experimental method; (3) teachers of students with Black English 
dialects confront the problem of an ethnic identification that is 
threatened by language standardization; (4) ESL for transient foreign 
students deals with the need for partial acculturation for the 
accomplishment of immediate goals; and (5) adult education programs 
cope with complex problems due to the variety of students. In all 
these programs, the most important variable is the prepared teacher, 
whose enthusiasm and interest are the primary motivation for the 
students, (LG) 
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A ntmiber of seemingly disparate circumstances prompted me to select the title 
and subject of my talk with you today. First, a question one of you asked me dur- 
ing my last visit: ''h'hat is the most important variable in teaching?" Then, in a 
recent address Professor B. J, Robinett (immediate past president of TESOL) dwelt 
on the four principal domains of TESOL, including as they do, teaching English as 
a second language or dialect in the United States, teaching English to adult for- 
eigners or residents in English-speaking countries, and as a foreign language^ 
abroad. As I listened to her and later read her article^ I became more conscious 
than ever that not enough has been said and written about the complexity of the 
teacher's role in each of the situations she described and about the lack of ap- 
preciation by too many segments of society of the teacher's herculean task. 

My concern about the lack of recognition of classroom teachers * efforts was 
reinforced as I reread books like Silberman*s Crisis in the Classroom; as I saw 
irresponsible statem.ents in the press such as *'Leaniers have no reading problems 
but only teacher problems*'; as I read articles on the necessity for teacher ac- 
countabilit)' and for the clear delineation of teacher behaviors; and as I saw 
sketches of classrooms in v:hich every language learner was engaged in an individ- 
ualized activity* 

Perhaps I feel more strongly than many of you about such matters because, 
having been a language teacher and supervisor for forty years at every level of 
the school system in the United States, and having worked with teachers in divers 
countries such as Poland, Turkey, ^!o^occo, Spain, England, Italy and Yugoslavivi, 
I realize how unfair to teachers and how removed from reality many of such books 
and articles really are. 

Permit me only two autobiographical examples. In a language school in whicli 
I taught non-English speaking students from 19 different countries, the super\'isor 
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insisted, despite my grave doubts, particularly after reading the Basic English 
translation of Churchill's Blood, Sweat and Tears, that the Basic English method 
was to be used without modification since, to her, it was the only viable one. 
In another school, and I cite an article written in 1948, my class register was 
30; the age span was 12 to 15; there were four boys who had never been to school 
an>'Khcre; ten who had had between two and four years of schooling in their coun- 
try of origin; of those ten, only three had been to a school for a year in the 
continental United States; 16 boys were native English speakers with reading 
levels of from 2-6 years. I am certain that the same statistics could have been 
duplicated in niu?ierous other places in the United States at that time, V.'hat is 
more tragic is that they could undoubtedly be duplicated in many schools today 
both here and in countries abroad. 

Several other circiunstances suggested many of the thoughts I would like to 
share with you: a letter in the TESOL Newsletter praising the National TESOL Con- 
vention but bemoaning the fact that it addressed itself primarily to problems 
within the United States; a number of questions I found in my files asked by 
teachers and administrators in London, Toronto, Jerusalem, Belgrade; at Lackland 
Air Force Base; in Milwaukee; in Salinas, California and Kingsville, Texas, which 
underscored the similarity of concerns in all places where English is taught as a 
second or a loreign language; and, finally, my pleasure in reading the 1972 Presi- 
dential Address b)' Dwight Bolingcr to the Linguistic Society of America with the 
provocative t.jtlc--and provocative contents- -"Truth is a Linguistic Question," It 
was in that article that I learned about the newly established section in NCTE and 
of its concern with "Doublespeak/' 

h'hile I shall try to keep my focus on the teacher as he interacts with stu- 
dents, coUcar.ues, and others, I hope to touch on four aspects of TESOL suggested 
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above: (1) similarities existing even within the nost far-fliing situations; 
(2) some of the differences inherent in offerings for children and adults in 
TliSL and TEFL programs; (3) several issues of current concern to teachers; (4) 
the observed competencies of the magnificent corj^s of teachers I have worked 
with ever>'where; and> in conclusion, a plea for reconsidering our priorities^ 

Let us start with similarities. Since we are teaching human beings a Ian- 
guage in a social situation, it is only natural that numerous parallels should 
exist in English-teaching programs everywhere. Without wishing to belabor a 
point made many times at our convention and in our journal, theories and axioms 
of several sciences~-psycholog>^, sociology, anthropology and linguistics, not 
simply linguistics alone, underlie the planning of TESL progranis of excellence. 

Research workers and teachers know that all learners at whatever age level 
enter English progra:r.s in possession of a perfectly adequate first language and 
of a cultural background which they cherish because these represent badges of 
self-identity and of group affiliation. They know, too, that, depending upon 
the students' ages and their home-community and previous school experiences, 
their attitude toward learning cannot help but be affected by the political, eco- 
nomic and racial problems of the society from which they have come and of that in 
which the school is located. 

As hu/r.an beings, they will come to us with individual and complex personali- 
ties, with varied modes of acquiring knowledge, with different aptitudes for learn- 
ing, and with attitudes resulting not only from their backgrounds but also from 
their feelings— justified or not--of acceptance or rejection by teachers, peers 
and neighbors in their present environment. Their attitudes will also have been 
shaped, and will continue to be shaped to some extent, by the attitudes of their 
families and pc?rs. 
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Kith respect to the question of attitude, I cannot agree with some of the 
statements in recent literature that there is very little the school or teacher 
can do about work habits and motivation because of the immutable traditions or 
value systems of some ethnic groups, I have v/itncssed dramatic changes in stu- 
dents in attitudes toward both learning and perseverance when English or any other 
subject was taught by a sensitive, well-prepared, enthusiastic teacher. It is too 
easy to blane genetic influences, ethnic traditions, or socioeconomc conditions 
for the fact that some of our students do not learn. We will return later to some 
of the external factors which may account for learning and teaching difficulties. 

You will have noted that I started with psychological and sociological con- 
siderations rather than with language and linguistics. This is because I feel 
that the learner and teacher and the sociocultural milieu in which they interact 
are of primary importance in the arduous process of second language acquisition. 

Linguistics, however, has much to contribute to this process* Its findings 
are vralid in any situation in which langiiage is taught. In order to teach English 
effectively, we must know everything we can about such pertinent matters as the 
nature, the structure, and the functions of language; the factors included in the 
term ''corrjnunicative competence"; the linguistic and cultural interferences which 
may retard the learning of the second language; the most efficient ways of deter- 
mining the contrasting linguistic elements in native and second languages; the 
reasons why students make persistent errors as they move toward the acquisition 
of English; the most effective, means of helping students articulate sounds and 
^.eam the other features of the sound system; and the most scientif ic--but prac- 
tical and feasible--procDdures for selecting and ordering linguistic items to be 
taught. These and other research findings^-too numerous to be mentioned here-- 
are the province of linguistics and constitute a large segment of the fundamental 
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knowledge needed and sought avidly by teachers everywhere, I am firmly convinced 
that all teachers are eager to keep abreast of developments in any field which 
will foster learning. 

Let us take a closer look at sonc skills and knowledge teachers of English 
anywhere are expected to possess and at some basic principles of curriculum de- 
velopment. These are predicated on questions submitted to me which appear to be 
of concern to the majority of teachers. All teachers are expected: 

(1) to learn how the findings of several disciplines (linguistics, psychology, 
sociology, anthropology and pedagogy) can facilitate learning and teaching; 

(2) to acquire an awareness of the significant features of the linguistic and 
cultural backgrounds of their pupils as a bridge to an understanding and ac- 
ceptance of linguistic interference and possible cultural conflict; 

(3) to Icam evexytlung they can about the educational backgrounds--of their older 
students particularly--as a springboard for the introduction of new concepts 
and skills and as a basis for providing for group or individual instruction; 

(4) to gain conscious familiarity with the basic features of the English sound, 
grammar, lexical, and cultural systems; (Let me say in passing that the mere 
fact of being a native speaker of English does not qualify one to teach En- 
glish as a second language without special training.) 

(5) to learn about and experiment with methods and techniques of teaching English 
as a second or foreign language which would be most productive with their stu- 
dents, with their personalities, in their schools and in the communities not 
only of the school but also, where pertinent, from which the learners have 
come and to which they plan to return; 

(6) to understand the d>Tiamics and techniques of grouping, since these are crucial 
in teaching 1ESL and TEFL; (Not only must the teacher provide for differences 
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in abilities, learning levels, and interests among language learners but also, 
in some current organizational patterns, for the teaching of both language 
learners and native English speakers within the same classroom.) 

(7) to learn how to utilize and/or develop sirnple instructional materials in har- 
mony with prograjn objectives and students' goals and for students with possi- 
ble leaniing problems; 

(8) to know how and when to evaluate achievement and proficiency in order to make 
students aware of their progress, and to modify or discard nonmotivating and 
nonproductive teaching practices; 

(9) to make use of community resources--people and .places--to enrich the students' 
learning experiences; (This is possible and happens daily in the most remote 
comers of the globe.) 

(10) to provide a classroom environment conducive to successful learning and 
especially to the retention or pride and hope; and 
(11) to integrate the English program with the other school and community experi- 
ences and activities of the student. 

The last point mentioned brings us quite naturally to a brief overview of 
principles fundamental to curriculum development wherever TESL or TEFL are 
taught. (I am omitting any discussion of bilingual programs for the moment.) 
A well-designed curriculum--one that would facilitate leaiTiing and teacliing-- 
includes the following characteristics: 

1. It uses the students and their background as the point of departure 

for the teaching of any aspect of the communication skills and of the culture of 
English-speaking peoples. 

2. It reflects realistic objectives. It asks wliat knowledge and skills 
the students for whom the curriculum is intended need in their immediate future; 



and how much one can reasonably hope to accomplish in the time available and 
in the coirjr.unity in which the school is located. Is it, for example, an En- 
glish-speaking comjTiUnity? Is it a foreign language enclave within an English- 
speaking comunity? Is it in a country or city where English is seldom seen 
or heard? 

3. It assigns priority to the vocabulary, structure, and cultural insights 
students need in order (a) to speak about matters relevant to them; (b) to use 
the language as a ir.edium of instruction, where necessary; or (c) to enter 
school or vocational programs they aspire to. 

4. It presents students with the knowledge they need about the meaning 
and appropriateness of linguistic items in the contexts and situations in which 
they could fit and about the presuppositions and sociocultural assumptions which 
underlie their use. 

5. It generally recommends starting with listening and speaking skills, 
but moves ahead as quickly as possible to reading and writing. The age level of 
the student as well as his ability to understand and say--with reasonable facil- 
ily--the material he will be asked to read, helps determine when reading and writ- 
ing in English will be introduced. With older university students abroad, who 
need only translation or reading comprehension skills to enter the upper levels 

of specialized programs, even the brief period of listening-speaking alone is 
often recvaluated--gcncrally , however, to the later regret of persons involved 
in crash programs of this type: 

6. It does not neglect the listening and speaking skills even after read- 
ing and writing are introduced. On the contrary, reading and writing experiences 
are used as a basis for stimulating the kinds of activities which enable students 
to agree, to disagree, to discuss and to debate, or to express sui^i^risc, disap- 



pointmenti anger, sympathy, and compassion. Learners are made to realise from 
the first day that t!ie new language will permit them to say anything they would 
say in their native tongue. As we know, a primary objective in today's programs 
is to develop **comi;iunicative competence^' in learners; that is, to help them un- 
derstand and produce language which is not only correct but also appropriate in 
the varied functions which language serves in real- life situations, 

7. It suggests experiences and procedures which require the learners and 
not the teocher to do most of the talking in English. 

8. It makes provision for relating all new linguistic and cultural items 
to those which students had learned in previous units of work or at lower learn- 
ing levels. It usually recommends that lessons start with a wide-ranging, cre- 
ative "wariu-up" period in which material acquired previously is reinserted fre- 
quently in a variety of communication activities, thus facilitating its re- 
trieval from the students' memory stores. Moreover, materials such as dialogues, 
reading passages and granunatical structures axe recombined often so that students 
develop awareness of the facts that language learning is cumulative, that the 
same material may be used in situations other than the one in which it was first 
presented, and that language makes infinite use of finite means. 

9. It integrates language material wl\ich may have been taught in isolation 
--features of pronunciation, vocabulary, structure--in authentic communication 
situations. Students are asked to dramatize dialogues, to formulate and answer 
questions on them and especially to suggest alternative utterances in them; to 
listen to broadcasts; to play language games; to write letters; to take notes; 
to engage in directed and free qucstion-and-nnswer activities and in guided .or 
spontaneous role-playiug; in sum, to participate in activities appropriate to 
their ago and to their rcaxinng levels, wldch will reaffirm their conviction 
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tnat English is another vehicle for nOrnal conununication. 

10. It provides for continuity of instruction--both horizontal and verti- 
cal* Integration of the abilities of listening, speaking, reading, writings- 
one of the facets of horizontal articulation--is vitally important in curricu- 
lum design. Continuity of instruction on a vortical level- -vertical articula- 
tion-- is also essential. A curriculum for each learning level is generally ex- 
plicitly spelled out so that teachers are made aware not only of the probable 
linguistic and cultural content, activities, and experiences of students who 
come to them from less advanced levels, but also of the expectations of in- 
structors who will teach these students at the next higher level. 

11. It recommends integrative language and cultural experiences in which 
all students learn a basic body of material. A good curriculum, however, also 
provides for the inclusion of differentiating experiences which recognize the 
uniqueness of each individual and, where essential, his vocational and profes- 
sional needs. Today, there is a greater realization, for example, that not all 
students can be expected to create plays or write essays on abstract topics; not 
all students need produce various intonation patterns unless they arc going to 
be broadcasters or teachers. Enrichment techniques are generally suggested, 
however, which can be offered to individuals who have the potential and will be 
engaged in teaching, broadcasting or playvvTiting. 

12. It encourages learners to speak about their native culture in English, 
Please permit a personal comment here. If the English language is indeed an- 
other instrument of con:niunicati on, what better way to demonstrate that we believe 
in the truth of that statement than by having students talk about their foods, 
their holidays, their folk tales, or any other cultural aspects of interest to 
them? Tlic unrealistic notion of complete imir.ersion in English culture has been 
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reevaluated in recent years in schools in which there exists a gemnne concern 
for integrating the affective and cognitive domains in language programs. 

13. A well-balanced curriculum gives students insight into the culture 
of English speakers both incidentally, as the need arises in dialogue study 
or in reading, and at later learning levels through more systematic student- 
centered and directed procedures, 

14. It provides for flexibility and an eclectic approach in content and 
methodology. 

15. It recommends the adaptation of the curriculum based on the known ex- 
periences of students outside the classroom. With older students, recreational 
or work activities, the reading they may do in their native language, the movies 
they may see, visits to the language laboratory, if one exists, are skillfully 
woven by the teacher into the English progx^airi. 

16* It sustains the initial motivation of learners by planning for a wide 
array of satisfying class and group- learning experiences through which they can 
achieve success and, most importantly, retain pride in their native language 
and culture, while learning a now language and becoming sensitive to other cul- 
tures. 

17. Last but not least, it makes provision for evaluating not only the 
student's growth toward desired objectives, but also the curriculum itself--its 
content, activities, instructional materials and testing procedures. It recom- 
mends changes as necdod--acknov;Iedging errors, false dogmas and nonproductive 
prescriptive activities--in order to make learning and teacldng the pleasurable, 
successful experiences they can be. 

I am sure you need no reminder that it is the classroom teacher who imple- 
ments the relatively straightfoward curriculum principles outlined above. 
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Other teaching situations, unfortunately, present unresolved, extraordinarily 
complex problems • 

And so, having mentioned the principal areas of Similarities, we should 
now turn our attention to ways in which TESL and TEFL programs differ* As you 
will see, the differences add to the burden of the already overburdened but al- 
ways willing classroom teacher. 

Let us start with ESL and bilingual programs in Knglish-speaking countries. 
The problems are so many and so con^plex that it is difficult to know whether one 
is asking the right questions, let alone supplying acceptable answers. I shall 
resolve my dilemma by asking questions- -not of teachers who live witr* these ques- 
tions daily--but of scientists, research workers, and cononunity leaders in the 
hope that the questions will suggest additional or, perhaps I should say, differ- 
ent avenues of inquiry, I shall luontion my point of view, where pertinent, for 
whatever value it may have. 

I agree fully with the major thrust of Professor Bowen^s recent article in 
the TESOL Quarterly, and that is that we should concentrate on research that is 
delimited in scope, thus ensuring its early completion, and on projects that are 
easily replicable. I would be more demanding, however, and add another criterion: 
that published research results of successful experiments be couched in such terms 
that they could be used by a teacher tomorrow, if he so wishes, in order to en- 
hance student leariiing. 

I shall mention these issues only briefly, since I am aware of the fact that 
some of them are not entirely relevant to your work. Knowing, however, of your 
deep concern with professional natters of national interest, I hope that some 
items will spur you to write letters to editors or to become vocal cormnunity 
school board members. 

11 
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Among the questions that we can no longer defer should be included: 
How can we place language learners of any age in classes which would en- 
able them to learn the Bnglish they need> not only to make a personal- 
social adjustment to their community, but also to ensure successful partici- 
pation in the curriculum areas or the specialized programs offered by the 
schools? , 

Might we consider placing learners oyer the age of nine in intensive 
English-learning classes for several hours a day? In order to avoid even 
the label of segregation, safeguards must be provided, of course, in terms 
of; (1) continuous student evaluation so tlmt learners can be moved, the 
moment they are ready, into regular classes with native speakers of the 
same age; (2) progranu^tng which would ensure their participation from thoir 
first day of admission in music, art, physical education, recreation and 
lunch programs with native speakers; (3) a school and community-wide orien- 
tation program for all persons in order to foster the idea that these stu- 
dents must be accepted in regular classes although they may still make er- 
rors in pronunciation and grammar and may lack a knowledge of certain con- 
cepts. 

To continue my questions, does a wide age-span in a class affect learning? 
How can a teacher deal with a variety of maturity levels and learning levels 
in one class? 

Are pull-out programs (often called "push-out*' programs) in which students 
leave their regular class for 20 or more minutes a day for English instruc- 
tion really effective? If not, how can they be changed? What other admin- 
istrative procedures can be devised to ensure pupil integration, special in- 
tensive help as needed and, most essential, coordination of learning in the 
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pull-oLt class and in other classes in which the learner is placed? 

IVhore can we place students over about the age of 14 who may never have 
been in school any-^^'here or who may be functionally illiterate in their na- 
tive tongue? Do we really believe that, except with intensive specially 
prepared programs and with motivated and gifted pupils, wo can close the 
eight-year gap? WTiat special measures should be taken? 

How can we maintain positive self-images in these learners as they move, 
to quote from Herman's^ study in Israel: . . • from anticipation, to ini- 
tial conformity, to discouragement, to crisis, and finally--hopefully--to 
adjustment and integration"? 

What assistance must be given classroom teachers in order to help them 
reach language learners in whatever tyj^e of school organization is in ex- 
istence? 

Limitations of time permit me to mention minimum essentials only. Teachers 
need the services of paraprofessionals who speak the language of the leaimers in 
order to help in the reception of students and to explain placement procedures 
to them, to interpret school regulations, to list and explain school and commun- 
ity resources to students, and to assist in the preparation of instructiona^l 
materials. 

Of even more vital benefit to students is to enlist the aid of empathetic 
native speakers to act as guidance counselors. In the majority of cases, only 
an empathetic person possessing an intimate familiarity with the language and 
culture of the students can be effective. I underline the word empathetic, be- 
cause not every native speaker should engage in counseling. It is often sadden- 
ing to note the speed with which some people forget how slippery the first rung 
of the ladder was when they have reached some point above it. 
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Teachers need assistance from many sources in order to prepare linguistic 
and cultural cperiences, activities and n^aterials to cope adequately with the 
diversity in maturity and learninj; levels noted above. The materials must showr 
recognition of the fact that, in addi'ion to different age level$--which may load 
us to make certain assumptions about the cognitive abilities of pupils--we must 
consider the different points on the continuum of English knowledge and skills on 
which each learner may be. Materials such as picture and word files, individual 
worksheets containing pronunciation, grammatical and lexical items for intensive 
study, reading and writing activities and basic concepts within the various cul- 
tures by which the learner will be surrounded as well as in all the curriculum 
areas of the school, must be made available to all teachers of ESL and to teach- 
ers of the other specialized areas, in which English is the medium of instruction. 

The mind boggles even at the thought of conunittees of 20 people in 'each com- 
munity preparing such material! Are we aware of the fact that in many schools 
the classroom toacher--who cannot bo expected to know the languages of all his 
pupils and whose classroom may contain native English speakers--is asked to pre- 
pare such instructional materials and to present them to language learners, often' 
without the assistance of a paraprofessional who could make initial understanding 
of the material possible for the learner? I wish I were merely painting a dark 
picture but, unfortunately, the description is all too real. 

May we now take a hasty look at programs for so-called bilinguals. I say 
"so-called" because I consider the term a misnomer. If pupils were bilingual 
in the denotative sense there would be little urgency for organizing programs 
as they exist in some schools today, I believe strongly that pupils should learn 
their native language and should be m.ade consciously aware of their rich cultural 
heritage. I deplore the fact that no one ever thought of teaching me standard 
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Italian or of giving me on appreciation of Italian culture. Moreover, as I 
noted above, it is essential that older functionally illiterate students es- 
pecially acquire--in their native language-^key concepts they will need for liv- 
ing, Korking, playing and assuming family and civic responsibilities in their 
comfiiunities. 

But allow me to ask some pertinent--and inipertinent--questions . 

Is it not true that at least a modicum of the pride which comes with 
learning about one's heritage stems from the fact that people other than 
ourselves are made aware of that heritage? How is this necessary, basic 
facet of pride being fostered? 

Are '^bilingual*' programs in existence for speakers of all non-English 
languages? 

How old are the learners we are speaking about? The ideal program, of 
course, should start in kindergarten, \shat can we do to make bilingual 
programs effective for functionally illiterate youngsters of 14 or 16 who 
may have to enter the world of work as soon as the state's or country's 
labor laws allow? 

Does the native language of the learner already have a written form? 

Have a mui^ber of reliable and valid experiments been undertaken which 
would prove that reading^-especially when the language has no written 
form--should be started in the native language for pupils of 12 to 18, 
let us say, who may be illiterate in that language? Have we considered 
priorities from both the affective and cognitive points of view? 

Have we really engaged in sufficient research to ascertain whether En- 
glish and the native language concepts should be given during the same 
hour, during the same day, on alternate days, or in alternate months? 
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Should they be given by the same teacher? 

Should conceptual bases be presented in both languages, or concepts in 
one and labels only in both? 

I am not advocating that the inception of bilingual programs wait for an- 
swers to questions such as these, but it is imperative that experimentation and 
continuous evaluation be built into the programs from the outset. Moreover, 
programs which have sho\<x\ promise should be used in other places with adapta- 
tions required by the local situation, \<hy do educators feel that they have to 
plow the same field when there are so many others in need of attention? Wiy do 
some often demean the intelligence of well-read teachers by stating categori- 
cally that nothing has ever been said about a topic when, in fact, hundreds of 
articles and numerous texts have appeared on the' subject? 

A major concern of teachers in the area of bilingual and bicultural educa- 
tion is the answer to the question: KTien do we close the gap? IvTien can lin- 
guistically handicapped youngsters enter a '^regular" school and find success in 
its programs with their age peers, whether or not we approve of the schools 
offerings in their entirety? Observation and empirical studies indicate that 
total participation with peers in the school program will be a tremendous source 
of pride and motivation to these youngsters. Moving ahead to higher levels and 
to colleges with their peers will be a goal to which most of them will want to 
aspire, given the opportunity. Have we ever thought of asking them--the young- 
sters and parents involved- -what their goals and feelings are? Parcntlietically , 
I should mention that many Chinese parents prefer that Chinese not be taught-- 
they insist that they will ^'take care of' the Chinese language, but that the 
school's and teacher's responsibility is to teach Enclish. 

The fundamental question in discussing; any educational program is, of course: 
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Do students Icani? If they do, my fears may be groundless. In this regard, I 
was delighted to hear Professor B. J. Robinett's announcement that a committee 
of the TESOL organization has been established to study the role of English in 
bilingual programs. 

There is another crucial area of concern about which the people involved 
should be polled, and that is the area of teaching English to dialect speakers 
in the United States and in countries of the English Commonwealth. I realize 
that this is a problem multiplied a thousandfold by political, racial, and 
economic issues. But there are, nonetheless, questions to which we should seek 
reliable answers. For example, what makes us think even for a moment that peo- 
ple whose skin is not white necessarily speak a nonstandard version of English? 
If they do, and they are first taught in so-called Black English, when and how 
do we help thor. make the transition to the standard English they will need to 
get into most colleges, to aspire to certain professions, to enter the mainstream 
of a predominantly white society, if that is their wish? 

In this regard I beg your indulgence as I first read excerpts from an ar- 
ticle by Bayard Rustin, Executive Director of the A, Philip Randolph Institute, 
and then as I tell you of a recent personal experience at Georgetovm. 

'^Ko doubt the motives of some of these new 'black linguistics experts' 
are sincere. Tlicy want to see black children leai^n, but do they want to 
prepare thon\ for li fe outside the ghetto? Do they want to see them be- 
come first-class citizens? 'Black English', after all, has nothing to 
do with blackness but derives from the conditions of lower-class life in 
the South (poor Soutl\ern whites also speak 'black English'), Reinforcing 
this consequence of poverty will only perpetuate poverty since it will 
prevent black children from mastering the means of communication in an 
advanced technological society with a highly educated population. 

"I am sure there are some black proponents of 'black English' who feel 
that wc must retain our racial distinctiveness and avoid the self-negat- 
ing process of bssinilation. But tliis is really a false issue. Immi- 
grants, who were much more foreign to Ancrican culture than Negroes, 
realized when they arrived in Ai^icrica that in order to succeed thpy had 
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to master certain skills, and they did so while retaining their ethnic 
distinctiveness, 

•*The problem with many 'black cultists* is that they are willing to sac- 
rifice ccononic advancement in the nx^o of separate peoplehood witliout 
realising that the unique history and character of black Aiaericans will 
survive econo::\ic assimilation and the achievement of first-class citi- 
zenship/' 

The same sentiments were voiced at a Georgeto\m seminar when I was asked 

* 

by Dean Alatis to speak on reading to a siiable group of black educators. At 
the end of the conference several teachers came up, one of whom asked me with- 
out preamble what I thought of a book she was holding. The title was in Black 
English and there were two black children— stereotypes , naturally--on the cover* 
hty reaction was immediate. I said I thought it was awful. She cried, "I hoped 
you*d say that, l\Tiat makes those stupid white people think that because our 
skin is black we talk like that?'' There was no question of white or black at 
that moment. We were simply two teachers concerned about the future of young- 
sters and about the future of society. 

it may be useless to belabor the point and ask the same simple questions 
again. Do we place black children who do> in fact, speak a dialect in separate 
and thus segregated groups in order to make it possible for them to read such 
books? Do they ever get to read the standard version of the same book? UTien, 
how, by whom is the transition made? 

It is simply not true that "You can't go home again" after you've learned 
the standard language. In the first place, no one is advocating the elimination 
of the dialect which remains throughout one's life a source of close family ties 
and friendships, a source of v/annth, affection and pleasant memories* As we 
know, intelligent educators in the many countries throughout the world where the 
first language is a dialect recommend the addition of the standard language. 
Its functional use in those situations where it would bo the more approciated^^ : ; 



or needed enables the person who knows both of tliem to embrace wider social and 
vocational horizons. It nay be interesting to note that dialects in danger of 
extinction arc being introduced as second languages in some schools in iiiany 
countries throughout the world. 

Today, except for South Africa, 1 should like to submit that it is not skin 
color which may shut doors, but linguistic and cultural differences rosultinR 
primarily frora economic conditions/ Southern! Italians wl\o do not speak the 
standard dialect are generally looked upon with contempt, despite the same skin 
color, and arc considered nenibers of minority subcultures by the better endowed 
Northerners* 

At least two other programs offered in English-speaking countries warrant 
our attention: programs for adult foreign students who plan to return to their 
nvUtive lands, and for adults who expect to remain. Time will permit only fleet- 
ing comments on bot'i; Moi^eover, the very active NAFSA and ABF. groups »ire deeply 
aware of some of the matters in need of further discussion and evaluation. 

With respect to foreign students who will return to their native lands, 
more intensive counseling is generally needed to ascertain their aspirations, 
their strategies for learning, and their emotional conflicts and needs/ IVe must 
make every reasonable effort to help those students overcoiiC nostalgia/ gain 
security, and get into the programs of their choice as quickly as is feasible. 
This suggests several courses of action: intensive classes under wcU-tTained, 
cmpathetic teachers in which specific kinds of reading and writing skills arc 
cmphasi::ed; more importantly, a college or school-wide public relations program 
aimed at persuading the regular English and other specialized departments to 
accept tlicse adults although many of them may not have attained mcistery of all 
the concepts and skills ordinarily expected of native English speakers (it is 



itif>hcartcnini: to t!\o special I is!t leaclicrs to learn that many of thoiv stu- 
dents vho could be successful if jnven just a little further help are turned 
nway from re^'.ular classes); and, fitially, a system vhich would enable us to pet 
feedback fron schools tliey my enter iji their coiuitries, or from their employers* 
Arc Ke reall)' preparing; thenv for roles of leadership? Arc our admissions and 
placetnent procvdures clearly delineated? Are overseas credits evaluated with all 
possible speed? Iliesc niid sinilar (luestions rr.ust be answered if we want those 
students to serve as spjkesn.en for JlnfJish-speaKcvs^ values of efficiency, hon- 
esty, kindness and justice. 

Adult Ba?ic {:ducatio!t pronrans are also frauj;ht with problems, since stu-- 
dents may ruj\ the gamit fron illiteracy to hi^h levels of literacy. They riay 
range in ai]0 from IS to 80; sorr.c may have been in the country 20 years before 
deciding to enter a pronran; the reasons for their participation arc varied and 
rany. In sn^ll centers, this diversity places a tremendous burden on the class- 
rootn teacher who will have to group students and individualize much of the in- 
struction, i>^irticularly when courses r^ay be characterised by a high rate of ab-- 
senteeism ciused by work and fani ly responsibi lities • 

I would urf.e that the courses not be centered nerely around topics suppos- 
edly aired at the acqui s) tion of citi^ens?ii[> papers. At any rate, it lias always 
been a mystery to no. how learning thai Howe iijvontcd the threshifi^rrjacfnne or 
J^inr.cr the scwir<^; machine would l<ad anyone to become a civic-minded, socially 
and politically rcS5>onsible citi**.cri, 

Mif.ht it not be rore desirable to f.ive these adult, fii j;i»ly not i vat cd stu* 
dents the key real-life concepts and the lanjtua^e they should know in ortter not 
to endan^:er th.oir oxn rirul their fririly's henlth and welfare, in order to rii:d 
housing, or johs^ in order to leani about their children*s schoolinf,* in order 
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to avoid t^ossiblc exploitation, in order to live with their neighbors in a cli- 
nuito of rcc-ipvocal unUorstandini'. and respect? 

•fliere is still another domain to our responsibilities as noted hy Professor 
ir* J. Hobinott . T\\v past 25 years have witnessed the phonojnenal growth of lin- 
glish as the first international language, wi th a conconii tant need for native lin- 
glish speakers capable not only of teaching l:ngl ish as a foreign li;ni:uagc/ but 
also of training native teachers to take over these Out ies wi thin the educational 
systcn as (luickly as is feasible. 'live British have been doing just this--and 
superbly well-- for several hundred years- 

/vriericans also do a n^ost creditable job in assignneras abroad/ but wc — and 
I include r.yself — try too hai^d on occasions, and especially during our first weeks 
or nonths in a country, to change cducat ional pvact ices to fit our ideas of what 
they should be, without hcing fully aware of the political, economic or social 
situations which nay fiavo given rise to the^. 

In assignrnents outside the continental United States, it is essential to 
identify with teachers and their problens: for instance, largo classes (up to 
100 in sonc places), pitifully sr a 1 1 sa lar ies , or examination systems that con- 
centrate very often on rinutiac of gramniar and on translation. Trying to help 
by shoving the latest overliead projector or laboratory, or by insisting that 
translations be eliniiuited forthwith, does little for teaclier r.oralo and even 
less for t)u" r;ainlen:irice of cordial relations. 

Would it not be r:ore desirable to help Ivachers do i.ore effectively the 
things they arc going to have to do anyway-- translate, group students, rake tjsc 
of th.e rost inexpensive kind of visual n^aterials, and use their text's r:ore ef- 
ficient ly? 'W^^^^^ 

I fiave rushed throtjgli conr.er.ts on 1i:Sh and ITSl, tjr^doubt edly onittin^. r.any 



tho\ii5-,ht5 in your minJs, but 1 must hurry on to conplctc the ta5k set for nysclf. 
My corrrcuts and iiuostions n^ay sound unJuly possir.istic. I voulJ not want you 
to think that 1 have lost ny ojuiiaistic vievv'point or ny perennial faith in the 
resilience and good iudi^reni of teachers. Th ore are eucouraj^in): si^^ns cvery^ 
Khcvc: (I) in /our superb naurials and testing i>roKvans; (2) in teacher- 
training: prograr,<; at the universities; (3) in naterials bcin^; jniblished; (.J) 
in tJie plans of r.iiiy povernnents for inprovcd laniiuav;e learning and tcachjj)^;; 
(S) in the variety of prop.rams offered hove and abroad; (C) in the broader 3 n- 
volvcu-nt and corjnitrcnts to teachers., and thus to. child and adult IcarncrSi of 
the TflSOL ornanization as de::onstratcd, a:::ong nurerous other signs, by llie 
wider ethnic and school- level representation in the F:xccutivo and other stand- 
ing coT:,::ut tees, in the promotion of local af fi liates , and in its collaboration 
v-rith ri^lntod naticnil and intcrnJtiona] or^:ani::at:ons; anc3 (7) finally, in cort- 
fcrciices sinilar to one to be held in Apri I , sponsored joint ly l>y lingland and 
Hungary. 

There is still luch to be done, however, on a personal and professional 
level. Too uany statcn^ciits in journals, too inany research studies, too may 
imiversity proj^raMs, al thou^^.lr addressing, ilic msclvcs to prob lems of teachers niul 
learners, seeni not to* have had the benefit of the collaboration of the very peo- 
plc th.cy hope to serve, Results of experirents arc often obscured in lar^ruap.e 
replete wi th newjy. coined terrs or in fnni 1 i ;ir tcrrr:S used in unprecedented ways. 
Tcachin,: applicat irns are scldon ncntiened, and in tfic few cases v.hen they are 
they are not clari f i ed suf fi c i ent ly , I f any research study contait)S anyrhin^V of 
value to any lur ;in bcinji^' i it'> results should he couc> ed Ir) lannna}:<' that rosi 
]jeo]iIo will under.^.i.'ind . 

'-.^-'i^r autl.ors of tenchcr^s r inuals are also ^:uiUy of Orrittin^: facts which 
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toachors shoulU know if the rr.anual ii; to be used effectively and if teachers arc 
to raintc^in ;t sense of security* Iten.s of importance which sliould be mentioned 
include: In wliich lanp.unr.c* some of the beautiful motivations recommended 
for reading:, or for acquiring any other skill, to be given, particularly at the 
first level? Miat af;e proup are the texts intended for? What adaptations will 
have to be niaJe in TliSL and in TliTL situations? At wliat level should code- 
SKilchins^-varicties of languae^e or registers (or whatever term we wisli to use) 
needed in social situations--be presented and practiced? 

Some proposals niade in books and articles are unrealistic. How can we re- 
corrend that we teach only t.-hat is not universal in lanRuapc, when the surface 
ir^ani festation of each lani^uage differs fron that of every other? How does one 
go about itul] vidualizing instruction for 400 students each day in countries like 
Turkey or for 20 lanf,uaf^c learners and ten nonlanp.uago learners in science, math, 
social studies and otI;er curriculum areas in countries like l:ng land, Canada, 
Australia, or the United States? l!ow and where docs one learn how to develop 
rapport with learners, community members and colleagues; liow to select and grade 
iTiatcrial; how to group; how to manage a classroori; how to plan a day^s or a 
week's lessons for a class, several groups or individual newcomers? One of to- 
day's nisundcrstood slogans, ''freedom to teach,'' does not, should not, nican en- 
teriiig the ciassrooii: without a carefully prepared plan and without the natcrial s 
needed to cn^^ure the success of the plan, always in terms of student learning. 

Khy should busy, overworked, classroon teachers, in elenentary ar.d second- 
ary schools jvirticularly, develop conpetencies which wi 11 have little or no rela- 
tion to the actual job to be done, at least iri this moment of time? There arc too 
many esseiitial conpetencies needed fron< tlie moment one faces one's first class. 

University pvo^iraj.s should not only prepare young people to teach a language 



effectively^ if inJced all do. Universities should be in the van^^iuwd of i\\\y 
movemeht to- bring members of ^he eorinuiiity closer together; to involve under- 
groduatc nnd graduate students in significant programs of school-con\munity in- 
volvement (e.g;> the one-to-one home tutoring project); to encourage interdis- 
ciplinary research which is desjierately lacking; to deflect from tcaching--aftev 
a long period of covn^scling— any student teaclier who seems to dislike people; 

With that last observation, we have gotten to the cove of the matter, let 
mo underscore again that more important and far-reaching in effect than curric- 
uLii methods, or techniques are the personality and the pre])aration of the class- 
room teacher. The heart of any successful program is the teacher. 

While it may be more difficult, although not impossible, to chaj^gc person- 
ality traits, any person with enthusiasm and with a good, broad preparation can 
become an outstanding teacher, 1 am so convinced that this is true that it has 
become a positive self-fulfilling prophecy. 1 have worked with thousands of 
teachers in over 40 years/ lliere were only a few that I felt had entered the 
wrong profession. 

Let me outline some of the characteristics of superior teachers, those sit- 
ting in this audience today and those whose responsibilities made it impossible 
for them to be here. Iliese hall!:tirks of the teachers I have had the privilege 
to know wil 1 be g i ven in no particular order, since they arc of equal importance 
in the classroom.Moreover, they are to be luldcd to coiiipetencies noted earlier 
in my remarks. 

1, The teacher is committed to the principle that all normal people can 
learn, lie modifies cnrriculun content, however, as he ascertains tlie strengths 
and wcakiicsrios of learners and-*with older siudents-^thcir aspirations, lie makes 
every ctfoM to help tl;i>:-^e students achieve tficir aspirations or redirect them 



Into more attainable chLinnols. With relation to a$inration, he realizes tliat 
vhat one $tuilent rray consider success may not be important tor another, 

2/ While ho does not neglect 5uprascj;montal features of language, he know$ 
that other factors in learning are of greater, of suprenf^o inportanco, and that 
ttiese should permeate the total chissroom enviroanent. [earners must feel loved* 
respected,, and secure, 'iliey r:ust be nade to feel ttuit they are iir.portant members 
of the Rroup, Ihnt they can assume responsibilities, and that they can ac]\ievc 
success, 

3. He keeps the motivation of students at a high level by using their in- 
terests, their lives, and their conj:mnities as the starting point tor the intro- 
duction of all material; by adapting his procedures; by using a variety of in- 
structional materials in addition to the basic text; and by reassuring them of 
the norrv^lcy of reachiPi: plateaus in lonrning, 

4* lie recogni;:es that the correction of student errors is a matter requir- 
ing sensitivity and, above a 1 1 , common sense. Tor oxojiiple/ when a student is 
expressing lumsclf creatively he does not correct each error, unless the error 
impedes comprehension; in language drills, ho never repeats a student's error, 
but he may instead say ^'Listen," followed by tlie model or the correct answer. 
While he praises a student for any sign of improvement, he would not say ''Very 
good'V (and go on to another student with another question) to a student who may 
respond something like, *'ile docsn U got no pencil Not only would this do the 
student who made the error a grave disservice, but it may also confuse ot!\crs 
who know that the answer is not correct, 

5v He provides for itidividua 1 di f ferences in class and in out-of-class 
tasks. He knows that individuals learn in di f fcrent ways and at different rates: 
some learn by intensive repetition and over- learning; some learn best hy trial 



and error; youriiicr children Iciww througli play activities, through tasting footls, 
through toucliing, throii^li hearing and idontiryini; noises around thcra; older stu- 
dents generally learn best by applying generalizations to new situations. 

6. Ho organizes each learning exjierienee careful 1)\ lie selects, grades, 
presents and practices language ite/ns for e??p)h'!5i5 in a syste?natic, logical man- 
ner which will fv^cilitate the students' restructuring and subsequent acquisition 
of them. 

7. He plans in advance the coniramication situations, and the iiieaningful con- 
texts througl\ which the functional use of all material will be made clear, 

8. lie provides in each lesson not only for practice leading to necessary 
habit fornation, but also to real-world use of the language. The older students 
ho also helps to perceive the underlying niles lliat govern our use of language 
and, through port iuci't questions, to arrive at a generalization (always in de- 
scriptive terms) whicli they can trtinsfcr to other apj>ropriate communication 
situations, 

9. Ho uses the native language of the students sparingly in the classroom, 
if he is familiar with it and if all students speak the same language^ but ho does 
not hesitate to use it or ask a student teacher or community assistant to do so 

in order to clarify instructions, to ensure that essential information has. been 
understood and, most important, to maintain the students' sense of security* In 
this regard, he nay also (a) organise a '^huddyl' system in which able, more bi- 
lingual students help those in need, or (b) plan for a few minutes at the- end 
of each hour when students tnay ask him or each other (luostions in their native 
tongue. Moreover, he realizes that it is perfectly natural for learners to 
speak arong themselves in their native tongue during lunch hours or recreation 
periods unti 1 they ac<)ui re cnou^lh flnglish to engage in normal conirnunication. 



10. lie knoK5 that while yjoup recitation is dcflrablo during; i.iany pluiscs 
of the lesson, 0:>iKciall>' in early levels, because (a) it gives the Icanwrr. a 
sense of initial .security, and (b) it enables all of them to pro^Juco speech 
much more frequently than would be possible otherwise, coinmvmication is essen- 
tially an activity conducted by individuals. He has lean^cd, therefore, to 
plan lan^iuage activities wlr.ch duplicate or sinAilatc those needed in actual 
con^muiicat ion, 

11. lie has bcconie accustonscd to preparing or to utilizing existing in- 
structional materials which enable pairs of learners to practice together. 

12. lie has learned to supplement the basic text v;here necessary by pre- 
paring dialogues, drills or reading selections in order to lend variety to a 
lesson or to reini"urce-- through their recoinbination in more extended cornnunica- 
tion aclivitie.^.- -language or cultural itcr.s U"hich h::vc been rrrr',>nted. 

13. lie has becojr.e skillful in preparing scripts for tapes, in voicing 
them, and in integrating laboratory practice (where one exists) and classroom 
activity. 

14. Ho is au-are of the fact that there are no passive language skills. 
Listening and reading arc extremely complex and deiiiand the active involvement 

of students. He therefore devotes much rore time in class to the developncnt of 
listening comprehension. Me realizes that wlwle it i.s possible to contiol what 
we say, we cannot control what other jH'ople say, especially in novjes or on 
television, nor is it generally [possible to listen ag'iin to sonething we may 
not have uiulerstood. 

15. Me plans reading le.ssons--story-tel ling at the lowest levels- -wh ich 
will not only extend th.o pupi Is ' knowlcdiio of the language, b\it which will also 
foster discussion and thouglit. Kith old^ r students/ he May decide tfiat it is 



dosirnble am! possible to uitrodtico reiuiin? from the first day. lie docs not 
assign roadin^, uwloss ho has clarified linguistic items and cultural allusions 
in it. Moreover^ he jicncraUy reads aloud the ruiterial the students have been 
assijjned, especially at bc^;inning levels. He teaches them to use contextual 
clues ^ cognates where pertinent, and to make effective use of dictionaries. 

16. Uq incorporates guided writing! activities in his plans, which will 
lead ^^radually to luore creative, "free'* student eon^positions , Tl^rougli a gamut 
of experiences such as reading, listening, and discussion he stimulates students 
to tliink of ideas, to put thorn in a lop,ical, informational sequence, and to find 
the language most appropriate to express them. 

17. He provides students with cross-cultural insights both incidentally-- 
as he explains allusions in dialogues or reading niaterials— and^ later, in stu- 
dont-dh?cted projects or in more fornn] discussions. 

IS* He 1 akes sure that students retain their sense of individual dignity 
and ethnic pride, while learning to appreciate aspects of English and other cul- 
tures. Both with relation to their culture and to that of others, he guides 
students not only to sense the basic sindlarities of the fiunian experience, but 
also to icalize that '^different from^' docs not nean "better than" or "worse 
than," One of his major objectives in the teaching of culture is to make stu- 
dents sensitive to their own values and to the values and cur.to;ns of any cui- 
ttiraj group with wfiom the>' will con:c into contact. It is not the idea of bi- 
cul tiiralisj;^ alone which we rust foster, but that of cultural pluralism. 

19. He learns to select and use only those aiidio-vi sual aids which will 
enable the studojUs to learn a particular languai^e i ten or cultural fact r;oro 
efficient ly, 

20, He creates an opportunity for Jeaminr. resulting from incidental hap- 
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pcninits in tho class » the i;chool, or in the cotnmmlty. 

21* lie utiliics the strengths of his stii^lcnts, while giving them the feel- 
ing that they arc responsible huran beings, by fiaving them help in the numerous 
tasks of the classroom, such as: preparing instructional materials; cliecking 
hop.cwork or tost papers; assuming the roles of group leaders, recorders, or re- 
porters at different tiv.cs; serving as *'teacliers*' in asking questions; correct- 
ing blackboard work; helping fellow students who nay have been absent or who 
liavc fallen behind in some aspect of tlio work, 

22. He uses the saiie piece of niatcrial--a dialogue, a reading selection, 
a set of flash cards or some pictures--for iriultii)le purposes, For example, 
while a reading selection may be useful in expanding vocabulary, in teaching 
skills of con]>reliensi on, or in motivating tlic presentation of a grammatical 
structure, ho also uses it as a source for aural coin]>rohonsion, for dictation, 
or for the study of model paragraphs leading to writteii coi-iposition, 

23. Viliero relevant, lie plans out-of-school visits for his students, to 
meet with people in the community. 

24, ilo prepares and gives frequent tests which will help (a) gauge the 
achievement and proficiency of students, (b) diagnose individual learning prob- 
lems and, most important, (c) judge the effcctiv.gness of his owi\ teaching pro- 
cedures. 

25, In sun, the tc;icher is educator, counselor, guide and friend, a model 
students respect and want to emulate, a sort of Oante's Virgil who supports them 
as they move from the Inferno of ancmie to n Paradise in which they receive the 
rewards of total enlightenment as tficy attain true bil ingualism end an appreci- 
ation of c\Jltural pluralism. 

Do you wonder that i t has been wri ttcn that the power of the teacher can change 
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the world? 

Now while I an admittedly da:zlcd by these extraordinary qualities of 
teachers, I have not failed to notice a serious flaw, one which deprives com- 
tnunities> universities and teaching organisations of the contributions teach- 
ers can and must make to the profession. You have a major responsibility to 
write about your philosophvj your theories » your techniques, and your successes. 
hTiat those teachers iunong you feel may not be worth writing about because it 
nay seem ''run of the mi IT' or "not unusual,*' will give other experienced teach- 
ers the knowledge that you share their points of view, and beginning teachers 
the insights and skills they need to cope with an extremely complex and diffi- 
cult assignment, 

I urge you, please, to raise your voices at meetings and, above all, to 
lift your pens. The TESOL Quarterly and Newsletter, the English Teaching Forum, 
English Teaching, and other publications need and will welcome your suggestions 
and rccortmendations . 

Lot me conclude by recalling what IVight Bolingcr, Robin Lakoff, Robert 
llogan and others have said about ^'doublespeak," about truth, and about the cri- 
teria needed for coiumunication. One sentence of Robert Hogan's about language 
learning stands out vividly and that is, "It is move important for the truth of 
a statement and a sentence to agree, than for the subject and the verb to agree," 
(It goes without saying that he is not recomjnending that we ignore grammatical 
correctness,) I am certain that there can be no disagreement with the funda- 
mental ir.portance of his (4>5ervation about the need for truth in communicat ion ♦ 

Allow me, therefore, to addreiiS a jilea to all of us. Despite the strides we 
have ;uide in Tr.Sl, or 11:1-1 pro^^r^un objectives, moving-*as we havc--from a knowl- 
edge of granr.ar as a terminal objective to the development of reading skills, to 
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an cmj)hasis cti structure, to a concern for ncinnngi to the }^,ocil of conLT.unica- 
tive competence, to a search for truth in laniuiape^ I should like to submit 
that communicative competence and truth may not bo enough. Understanding and 
speaking a coir.mon languaj^c or stating the truth as one sees it do not nocessar- 
ily,^lead to true conminicatiou. We have l\ad arr.ple evidence of this incontro- 
vertible fact throughout history in civil wars and in the irrational persecu- 
tions of one's countryr^cu. 

Kc must have the courage to stop drilling, or reading or whatever, and in- 
stead take steps to help our students from their earliest years to listen to 
each other with attention and with interest, to appreciate differing points of 
view, to respect diversity, and to question their own values- Instead of ex- 
pending all our efforts on extinguishing or rcchaneling false linguistic anal- 
og ies, let us change the direction of our teaching whenever and wherever ncces* 
sary to extinguish or rechonncl aggression, to liclp our students accept another 
opinions and feelings, or to eradicate bigotry and racial prejudices* 

Ihc world, our countries and cur communities will survive with faulty pro 
nunciation and less t!ian perfect granuriar, but can we be sure they will continue 
to survive ^.ithout real communication, without a spirit of community, indeed 
without real corj^union among peoples? Part of the answer lies in the hands of 
cvcryono in our profession. Seeking the truth to that answer is a challenge wc 
cannot, we dare not, refuse to accept, 
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